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EDITORIALS 


\ , 7= wish to express our appreciation 
of the cordial and generous aid we 


have received from publishers. Expen- 
sive and valuable sets have been lent to 
us, private files of correspondence and 
reviews have been placed at our disposal, 
and from nearly every office has come an 
expression of willingness to help for- 
ward our project. We trust, in turn, that 
our efforts to formulate straightforward, 
outspoken, and lucid standards, and to 
clarify the needs and ideals of librarians 
may react toward a higher excellence in 
publishing and for the profit of the many 
publishers who are producing useful and 
valuable books. 





Among the many comments that have 
come to the Committee since the publica- 
tion of the first number of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, are letters express- 
ing appreciation of the list of reviews 
published in the first number. Some have 
wished this list were longer. When com- 
piling it we were surprised that we were 


able to find so few reviews. We discov- 
ered that few subscription sets have been 
reviewed in such journals as we turned to 
first. Some are of special nature and not 
reviewed in the general magazines. 
Some are not worthy of review in those 
magazines digested in the Book Review 
Digest. All of which points to the real 
need for a reviewing medium like this. 

The publishers of the Book of life call 
our attention to the fact that we did not 
include it in our list of reviews in the 
January number. As stated, this was 
only a partial list and did not pretend to 
include all reviews of all subscription 
books. Readers will find a review of this 
particular work in the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Bulletin. We hope 
to review it in some future number of 
the Subscription Books Bulletin. 





There has also been expressed to us the 
desire and need of a list of subscription 
sets giving the addresses of the publishers 
and the prices at which the works are 
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sold. Our readers will recall that we rec- 
ommended to publishers that this infor- 
mation be included in the trade bibliog- 
raphies. We are preparing a list for our 
own use but the difficulty of securing the 
information is obvious. When it is in 
more complete form we may publish it 
in this Bulletin. At present we have so 
many inquiries about sets being actively 
sold, and we are so overwhelmed. with 
requests for advice about certain sets that 
we feel it imperative to devote all our 
space to the publishing of reviews. 





We wish to comment here upon an 
aspect of book purchase. Sometimes 
books of more or less intrinsic value are 
sold or advertised with a sentimental ap- 
peal for some cause of undoubted value. 
Weare informed that this has been done 
with America, a set we reviewed in the 
last issue in an effort to judge it upon 
its merits alone. We trust librarians 
everywhere will consider purchase upon 
unsentimental grounds, and not because 
of the claims of some “cause,” however 
worthy. 





What Is a Subscription Book? 


This question has doubtless occurred 
to our readers and the Committee on 
Subscription Books which prepares this 
Bulletin may sometimes be in doubt as to 
just what should be included under this 
category. Grace Kerr, in an entertaining 
and informing paper published in the 
Library Journal, January 1, 1929, gives 
this definition: “Strictly speaking, a sub- 
scription book is one for which subscrip- 
tions are taken in advance of publication, 
and in the case of genuine limited sets 


only the number subscribed for are 
printed, or a very few more, and the type 
is then distributed. Practically, however, 
the term is an elastic one, and includes in 
general all publications whose first sale 
is to private buyers as distinguished from 
dealers.” For review in this Bulletin, if 
we think we can thereby be useful to our 
readers, we may stretch the term to in- 
clude larger reference works, compila- 
tions, encyclopedias and similar publica- 
tions which are loosely spoken of as sub- 
scription books without inquiry into the 
method by which they are sold. 





How To Judge an 
Encyclopedia* 
The three cardinal points which de- 
cide the standing of an encyclopedia 


are: 
1. Authority of its information, in- 


chatting: Accuracy. 
Completeness. 
Up-to-dateness. 

2. Extent to which the work sends 
the reader on to other sources of infor- 
mation, 7.é., its bibliographies. 

3. Mechanical arrangement and for- 
mat: 

This should be such that any infor- 
mation included can be found by the 
ordinarily careful reader. 

To test an encyclopedia on these three 
points note the following: 

1. Publisher — is he well known, 
reputable and experienced, or entirely 
unknown? 

2. Date—not of publication, but of 
copyright. Are all volumes of the same 
date? 
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3. Editor — is he capable and expe- 
rienced, and has he really edited the 
book himself or merely allowed the use 
of his name? 

4. General appearance of the book— 
is it cheap and indicative of hasty work, 
or are paper, typography and illustra- 
tions of good quality? 

5. Preface—read publisher’s or edi- 
tor’s own statement and try to check his 
claims by his accomplishment. Notice 
particularly detail and definiteness in 
the preface. In the case of a thoroughly 
good work, the preface is generally defi- 
nite in its statements; a too general 
preface may camouflage poor work. 

6. Has the book a definite plan, fol- 
lowed consistently throughout and show- 


ing editorial supervision, or are the va- . 


rious articles uneven in plan and execu- 
tion? 

7. Has the work a bias or purpose 
that need be taken into account—is it 
for a special class of reader, or issued 
under the auspices of a particular reli- 
gious or political organizations? 

8. If based upon some other work, 
or upon an earlier edition of the same 
work, what is its relation to that work 
or edition—has it been revised ade- 
quately and the entire work reset, or 
have old plates been altered slightly and 
used as new? 

9. Authority for information — are 
the articles by specialists and signed? 

Are they full and adequate or too 
brief? 

Dated information—are dates always 
given for figures which change fre- 
quently and are therefore meaningless 
or misleading without dates, such as 


population figures, bank statistics, elec- 
tion figures, crop reports, wages, etc.? 

10. Illustrations, plates, diagrams, 
maps, etc. 

Are these of good quality, is their 
scale, date, source, or authority indi- 
cated, and do they really add to the 
article which they accompany, or are 
they merely used to add to the general 
attractiveness of the book? 

11. Bibliographies—are these always 
given, are all titles dated and are books 
of recent date included? 

Are lists arranged so as to be easily 
usable? 

Are books in foreign languages in- 
cluded? 

12. Arrangement of the encyclo- 
pedia: 

Is it clear, simple, easily used? 

Do headings stand out well and are 
they clearly indicated by running title 
on each page? 

Are there enough cross references? 

Are the cross references given in 
their alphabetical place in the body of 
the work, or included in a supplement 
or index? 

If the work is arranged by large sub- 
jects, or not alphabetically, is there an 
alphabetical index of small subjects? 

If abbreviations or arbitrary signs are 
used for any purpose, is there an ex- 
planation of these? 

Supplementary lists, errata, etc.—are 
these inserted in such a way that they 
will be evident, or are they likely to be 
overlooked? 

13. Special features, ¢. g., indication 
of pronunciation, loose-leaf feature, etc. 

*This has been taken from the Guide to Refer- 


—_ Books, 5th ed., by Isadore G. Mudge, A. L. A., 
1929. 
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Don’t Ask Me Another 


By DonaLp RosE 
Reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune in the Readers’ Digest, December, 1929. 


lr is no secret that we have children. 
At last accounting there were ten— 
and more coming, for all I know. We 
have found that the possession of chil- 
dren is one of the things which it is diffi- 
cult to keep entirely a private matter, 
even in the most exclusive neighbor- 
hoods—which ours is not. We have a 
lot of children and everybody seems to 
know it. A glance at the rocking horse 
in the ditch, the baby coach on the front 
porch, or the wash on the line, seems to 
tell the story even to the casual observer. 
One look at our domestic display and the 
burglar and the income tax collector pass 
us by. 

One sort of occasional visitor seems 
somehow to know that we love our chil- 
dren with a passionate devotion, and that 
we worry ourselves sick over their men- 
tal and cultural welfare. Mostly they 
are women and they sell books. They 
come for miles to seek us out, buried 
though we are in rural peace and poison 
ivy. 

One day an apparently young and 
dangerously charming girl appeared at 
the door. She didn’t look like a girl 
working her way through college. She 
looked just elegant. 

“Are you Mr. Rose?” she asked. 

“So help me, I am,” said I. 

“Mr. Donald Rose?” said she, evi- 
dently hardly believing her good for- 
tune. “I want to talk to you about lit- 
erature.” 

Right there she had me. I am by way 
of being a book reviewer on alternate 


Tuesdays, and I love to talk about litera- 
ture to ladies. “Do come in,” said I. 
“Have a chair, have a footstool, have 
a cigarette.” 

My wife signalled me ominously to 
the kitchen in sign language. “She’s 
here to sell books,” said she. “Throw 
her out.” 

“No,” I said, “she is here to discuss 
literature; possibly to buy a book—one 
of the books I am going to write just as 
soon as I have a little time.” 

Feeling a little dampened, I returned 
to my guest. “I see that you have chil- 
dren,” said she. That, I felt, was no 
great trick on her part. The baby was 
talking right there at the top of his voice 
in Chinese, Sylvia had just fallen down 
stairs, Frankie was chasing the cat with 
the fire shovel and a baseball had just 
come in the window. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 
some?” 

The question may not have been in 
the best of taste, and she ignored it. “TI 
want to ask you a few questions. Why, 
for instance, is the snow white and why 
do the stars twinkle?” 

“Ah, yes,” I replied. 
deed?” 

“What makes a kettle boil? How 
many legs has a grasshopper? Why does 
a bee sting? Who owns the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad? Where is Kamchatka? 
Why do we sneeze, and what are eye- 
brows for? You can’t tell me.” 

“Right,” I said, “TI can’t.” 

“T knew it,” she crowed triumphantly. 


“Do you want 


“Why, in- 
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“Then what do you do when these lovely 
little children ask these questions?” 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think I 
ought to do about it?” 

“Look at this book.” She produced 
one and began to tell me about it. She 
wasn’t there more than an hour or so, 
though it seemed longer. I gathered that 
she was selling a 20-volume family Bible 
or something and that the price was from 
$24 up and a dollar down. Finally she 
went, blowing kisses to the children, and 
leaving me to realize that I had bought a 
Compendium of Children’s Life, Light 
and Literature. 

The evening after the books came we 
sat around, waiting eagerly for the chil- 
dren to ask what makes the sea salt. I 
kept my thumb in volume IX at page 
318 with the answer all ready. We 
steered the conversation around skill- 
fully to the seashore, and how the jolly 
old waves turn you upside down and fill 
you with salt water until you feel like a 
pickled herring, but nobody asked. We 
made a few remarks about the Dead Sea 
and salt mines and shipwrecked sailors 
dying of thirst in open boats. At last I 
became desperate. So I asked my oldest 
boy, “Son, do you know what makes the 
sea salty?” 

“Sure,” he replied. “It’s the salt in 
it,” and went to bed. 

We gave up for that evening, but tried 
again in those that followed. We picked 
every night a likely question and tried to 
encourage our children to come running 
to us to ask it. Results were discourag- 
ing. It looked as though the books were 
due to spend their lives unopened on the 
Shelves in company with the complete 
works of Scott and Lytton. 


But one evening at supper the ice was 
broken. Little Jackie had been gorging 
his childish mind on a picture book of 
Bible stories. “Daddy,” said he, “do 
angels wear halos all the time?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, not entirely cer- 
tain of the facts; “I suppose they do.” 

“Well, then,” said Jack, “what do 
they do when they go to bed?” 

So we consulted the book. We found 
there were no halos in the index. We 
looked up heaven, and there wasn’t a 
word about heaven in the whole 20 
volumes. 

Shortly thereafter my son asked why 
a mosquito has eight legs. This seemed 
important and I spent a lot of time track- 
ing the mosquito through the book. He 
repeatedly evaded me, which is just the 
nature of mosquitoes. I thought I had 
him in volume VII, but got involved in 
malaria and the history of the Panama 
Canal and the whole theory of antitox- 
ins. It was not until I reached volume 
XVII that I finally cornered him. Even 
then I could find no reason why he has 
eight legs. I was bitterly disappointed, 
and even now that I have learned that a 
mosquito does not have eight legs and 
never did have, I do not feel a whole lot 
better. 

And then there was Stanley, who is 
amazingly intelligent, which is one of 
those things that is not easy to account 
for without dragging in a lot of distant 
relatives. “Daddy,” he said, regarding 
the moon through the bedroom window, 
“is the moon a she or a him?” 

What wasI todo? Tell him I did not 
know and so shatter his childish confi- 
dence in my omniscience? Anything but 


that. “Just a minute, Sonny,” said I. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Book trails. 

This was entered in the January Bul- 
letin as Book trails for baby feet, which 
is the title of volume 1 only. 


Book of popular science. 

The committee regrets that the 1924 
issue was the one reviewed in the Jan- 
uary number and that we failed to find 
the list of contributors on pages 14 and 
15 of volume 1. The publishers have 
informed us of the 1929 printing which 
embodies many changes and that annual 
supplements for ten years are included 
in the price of $69.50. For our former 
review see the January Bulletin. 


Carpenter’s world travels; ed. by 
Frank C. Carpenter and Dudley Har- 
mon. 20v. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928-30, 
ci922-26. illus. maps. $80. 


A delightful set of books for one who 
would travel at home. All the material 
in these volumes was written by Mr. 
Carpenter after the World War and the 
countries were covered by him in person. 
It is expected that the set will be revised 
from time to time by Mr. Carpenter’s 
daughter who accompanied her father on 
his travels. 

It is perhaps comparable to the set of 
Stoddard’s lectures, long out of date. 
Carpenter has fewer pictures, but the 
text gives more information. His trav- 
els were more extensive, his knowledge 
of countries more complete. 

Besides being informing to the gen- 
eral reader the set will have use in libra- 
ries as supplementary reading for school 
topics in geography. Each volume is well 


Reviews 





indexed and there are bibliographies for 
the less familiar countries. The fresh- 
ness of the material gives the books espe- 
cial value. 

There are good, clear maps and many 
illustrations, most of them photographs 
taken by the author. 

The set is divided into two sections, 
with twelve volumes in one and eight in 
the other. Unfortunately, purchasers are 
obliged to buy the 12-volume unit, the 
8-volume unit, or the complete set. Se- 
lection of volumes is not allowed. From 
the authorized dealers there is a discount 
on the list price, both for complete sets 
and units. Recommended. 


Chambers’s encyclopedia, a diction- 
ary of universal knowledge; ed. by 
David Patrick and William Geddie. 
New edition. 10v. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott. London, Chambers, 1928. 
illus. maps. $90. Special price to 
libraries $60. 

For a good short review of this stand- 
ard encyclopedia, we refer you to Guide 
to reference books by Isadore Mudge. 
We include the set here bcause we are 
reviewing in this number Nelson’s per- 
petual loose-leaf encyclopedia, with 
which it can be compared in price and 
size and in the general plan of treating 
subjects in very short specific articles. 

Nelson’s gives information on Ameri- 
can subjects and from an American point 
of view. Chambers’s treats all subjects 
from the English viewpoint which les- 
sens its usefulness for American readers 
on subjects such as Army, Police, Tariff. 
It gives, for instance, no information on 
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American pensions in the long article on 
the subject. Money is mentioned in 
pounds, and many subjects are treated as 
though they referred only to the United 
Kingdom. Under the headings of dif- 
ferent countries or on a general subject 
like Socialism, the information is excel- 
lently given and the bibliographies ade- 
quate and well arranged. The bibliog- 
raphies in Chambers’s are fuller than 
those in Nelson’s and contain more re- 
cent books. 

Biographies of historical characters 
are full and give philosophical discussion 
of the aims and ideals of the subjects. 

In order to get a comparative point of 
view, we checked over the letter V in the 
Americana, the New International, 
Chambers’s and Nelson’s. The Ameri- 
cana carries 314 pages, the New Inter- 
national 282, Nelson’s 124 and Cham- 
bers’s 114. The Americana contains 
1301 items, 281 of them cross refer- 
ences making a total of 1020 articles; 
the New International 989 items, 124 
cross-references, making a net total of 
865 articles; Nelson’s 851 items, 140 
cross-references, 711 articles; Cham- 
bers’s 639 items, 143 cross-references, 
496 articles. 

Chambers’s is printed in two columns 
as against the three columns to a page in 
Nelson’s and the print is not as small as 
in the latter. It takes up two feet of 
shelf space as against the three feet 
needed for Nelson’s. 

It is sparingly but charmingly illus- 
trated with small woodcuts, and the 
maps are good but not as numerous as in 
Nelson’s. There is no general index but 
there are many cross references in the 
text. 





Altogether the Chambers’s is a de- 
sirable purchase for adult home use 
where a good, sound and scholarly ency- 
clopedia is desired and shelf space is lim- 
ited. 

Because of the price offered to libra- 
ries it is recommended where no more 
can be spent and a scholarly encyclopedia 
is desired rather than the popular and 
juvenile encyclopedias that are offered 
at prices comparable with this. In such 
places, however, it would need to be sup- 
plemented by other material giving 
fuller information on many important 
American subjects. In libraries where 
this is bought in addition to the larger 
encyclopedias, it is apt to stand on the 
shelves unused. 

The children’s hour; ed. by the late 
Eva March Tappan. 10v. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1929, c1907-29. 
illus. $39; $45. 5% to libraries. 
This collection of stories of literary 

merit for children was compiled by Eva 

March Tappan and published in ten vol- 

umes in 1907. In 1916 an additional 5 

volumes were published. In 1929 a new 

edition of the first ten volumes was pub- 
lished with the omission of a few stories 
and with very attractive new colored 
illustrations by such famous artists as 

Charles E. and H. M. Brock, Henry 

Pitz, Mark M. Robinson, James D. 

Powell, Herman I. Bacharach, etc., and 

marginal drawings by Alice Hunt Win- 

chester. A supplementary set of 5 vol- 
umes edited by Lucy Wheelock has been 
published, entitled The kindergarten 
children’s hour, which will be reviewed 
separately in a later issue of this Bulletin. 

Librarians object to marginal decora- 

tions, as they interfere with the reading 
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of the text and often with the necessary 
rebinding. The physical make-up of the 
volumes is very pleasing to children, 
however. 

While choosing from the best litera- 
ture of all time, whether adult or juve- 
nile, Eva March Tappan, the editor, suc- 
ceeded very well in selecting stories and 
episodes well within the grasp and ap- 
preciation of children. The volumes 
have separate titles indicating the special 
character of the material included, as: 
Folk stories and fables; Myths from 
many lands; Stories from the classics; 
Stories of the legendary heroes; Stories 
from the seven old favorites; The book 
of humor; The out-of-door book; Ad- 
ventures and achievements; Poems and 
rhymes and Modern stories. 

Most of the stories are complete as 
originally written or the episodes selected 
are complete and reflect the spirit of the 
original. Such a set is bound to be un- 
even in quality within the volumes and 
some volumes more popular with readers 
than others. 

On the whole a very high standard of 
selection has been maintained and noth- 
ing really poor included. There is very 
little duplication of material found in 
other sets of similar purpose. 

The only method of using such a set 
of books satisfactorily in a public library 
is to classify and catalog the volumes 
separately and lend them for home use, 
as they will seldom be read in the library. 
Libraries can purchase from the pub- 
lishers separate volumes to replace those 
lost or worn. ‘The price is a high one 
for children’s circulating material. 

The best use is for the home library 
where children may browse at will. 


The age span of interest is not so great 
that a child will tire of the set before old 
enough to have read it, as most of the 
material is best suited to children from 
3rd to 8th grade. 

For home use, and where needed for 
public library or elementary school li- 
brary, this set is recommended. 


Cobbett’s cyclopedic survey of cham- 
ber music: comp. and ed. by Walter 
Willson Cobbett, with a preface by 
W. H. Hadow. 2v. London, Oxford 
Univ. press, Humphrey Milford, 
1929. $30. 

Cobbett’s Cyclopedic survey of cham- 
ber music is a most welcome addition to 
musical literature. Nothing to our 
knowledge has heretofore been published 
which covers this particular field and it 
should prove an authoritative source of 
information for many yéars to come. 
The editor has had as his aids some of the 
ablest music minds of the day, which 
fact together with the splendid make-up 
of the book, makes it outstanding. 

The scope of the work includes, to 
quote the editor, “ensemble music suit- 
able for playing in a room, without ripi- 
eno parts and extending from duos to 
nonets.” 

Under a composer’s name, dates and 
nationality are stated briefly, followed 
by a selected list of his published works, 
chosen as those of special interest to ar- 
tists. A résumé of the composer’s style 
is given, followed by pertinent remarks 
on individual compositions. Examples 
are also given in some cases. 

A chronological historical sketch of 
the chamber music of each country is 
given separately; and it is a satisfaction 
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to find here, as through the entire work, 
that much space is given to present day 
developments. 

The editor’s own articles on abstract 
allied subjects such as “Chamber music 
life” and “Folk song in chamber music” 
are written in a style unusual for this 
type of work. He treats his subjects from 
the standpoint of the amateur which 
lends a personal and human touch. 

The cyclopedia has a dictionary ar- 
rangement with subjects and sub-divi- 
sions very clearly brought out. An ex- 
planation of the abbreviations used for 
musical instruments would be appre- 
ciated by users not familiar with them. 

There are no bibliographies and refer- 
ences made to books and periodicals are 
not always satisfactorily stated; but these 
are minor points when one considers the 
value of the work as a whole. 

All music libraries will find the book 
invaluable and smaller libraries should 
find it a good investment. Recom- 
mended. 


Encyclopedia of the social sciences; 
ed. by Edwin R. A. Seligman; asso- 
ciate ed., Alvin Johnson. 15v. New 


York, Macmillan, 1930- 


vol. 


$7.50 per 


The first volume, Aaronson-Alle- 
giance, is delivered. Others will be pub- 
lished at the rate of three a year. 

The following societies have spon- 
sored the work and have taken part in its 
publication: American Anthropological 
Association; American Association of 
Social Workers; American Economic 
Association; American Historical Asso- 
ciation; American Political Science As- 
sociation; American Psychological Asso- 


ciation; American Sociological Society; 
American Statistical Society; Association 
of American Law Schools; National 
Education Association. 

This work is an encyclopedia of al- 
phabetically arranged articles on all sub- 
jects in any way related to the social 
sciences but the purpose and well defined 
plan of the editors, as well as the schol- 
arly treatment of the introduction and 
the articles, unite to make this also a co- 
ordinated consideration of all those in- 
terdependent sciences that deal with the 
“activities of the individual as a member 
of the group.” 

The sciences included are: politics, 
economics, history, jurisprudence, an- 
thropology, penology, sociology, statis- 
tics, social work, ethics, education, phi- 
losophy, psychology, biology, geography, 
linguistics, art and medicine. Only those 
phases that are social in their significance 
are considered. 

Reference librarians will turn to this 
work for many years to come as a source 
of factual information. But it will also 
point the way, for the years immediately 
before us, to a new attack upon social 
problems; and specialists of one field 
will go to it for an understanding of 
other fields. Workers in these fields will 
find interest and inspiration in its anal- 
ysis of these sciences. For this reason 
the introduction, which takes up half of 
the first volume, deserves comment. It 
contains a series of brilliant treatises that 
survey the development of social organ- 
ization and thought from the days of 
Greek culture to the world war and the 
re-orientation after. Then follow simi- 
lar surveys of the study and teaching of 
each of the social sciences and its his- 
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torical status in Europe, Japan, and the 
Americas. 

The main body of the encyclopedia 
includes, in addition to the subjects that 
are readily recognized as belonging to 
the social sciences, such topics as abnor- 
mal psychology, acclimatization, adver- 
tising, alcohol, all treated fully, without 
bias toward any one theory, and with a 
consistent stressing of their effects upon 
society and the race. 

The article on adult education will be 
interesting to librarians. The treatment 
of the subject, giving the history of folk 
schools, various efforts at definition, dis- 
cussion of group and individual motiva- 
tion and the psychological ability of 
adults to learn, is typical of the treatment 
of other subjects. Libraries are men- 
tioned only once in the five and a half 
columns; but the list of cross references 
at the end refers to libraries, where we 
hope to have the work of Readers’ Ad- 
visers discussed when that volume ap- 
pears. The bibliography includes twen- 
ty-one entries, two of which are publica- 
tions of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sufficient incident, facts, dates and 
statistics are given but the articles tend 
toward discussion and theory. 

Many of the subjects considered can 
not be found in the standard encyclo- 
pedias: and a few, such as academic free- 
dom, can not readily be found elsewhere. 

A comparison with other reference 
books of the many biographies, some of 
which we were surprised to find here, is 
interesting. The biographical articles 
bring out aspects of the lives of the sub- 
jects that one does not find in the ency- 
clopedias. Biographies of Americans are 


not as full as those in the Dictionary of 
American biography. The life of Alex- 
ander the Great gave few details, none 
of military importance, but the article 
was confined to a discussion of his poli- 
cies and their effect on philosophy and 
the world that followed. Often not as 
much incident is given as one finds in 
Britannica, or Chambers’s, but thinking 
on social problems is better analyzed than 
in such sources. 

There are full bibliographies and the 
last volume is planned to contain an ad- 
ditional annotated bibliography covering 
the works of primary importance in the 
development of the social sciences. 

Cross references are plentiful but it is 
regrettable that they do not point to the 
introduction also, where the subject is 
often so interestingly related to others. 

Type and presswork are excellent. 
We have seen it bound in both a yellow 
and a dark red cloth. 

This work supersedes Bliss’s New en- 
cyclopedia of social reform, which is 
now out of date. It will not supplant 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of education nor 
Baldwin’s Dictionary of philosophy and 
psychology nor McLaughlin and Hart’s 
Cyclopedia of American government, 
which cover narrower fields more specifi- 
cally. Those who want detailed reviews 
are referred to the Nation, February 5, 
1930 and to Books, February 9, 1930. 
By the time this Budletin is in circulation 
other reviews will have appeared. So we 
have confined our comments to those 
things that seem pertinent to library 
usage. 

This undertaking is planned and exe- 
cuted by American and foreign scholars 
of such distinction, its field is so broad, 
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it is in every way so monumental, so 

scholarly and so interesting, that we 

recommend it to all the larger libraries 
and reference rooms. 

Journeys through bookland,a new 
and original plan for reading applied 
to the world’s best literature for chil- 
dren; ed. by Charles H. Sylvester. Ist 
edition c1909, llv. 2nd ed. 10v., 
newly illus. cl1922. Chicago, Bel- 
lows-Reeve Company. $53 library 
ed., $68.50 in special binding. 

This set of books is a remarkably well 
selected and graded collection of stories, 
poems and extracts from classic and 
standard literature of the world. 


It is graded for use from kindergarten — 


through high school, and contains ap- 
proximately 350 selections from the 
writings of about 150 authors, and about 
600 very attractive illustrations. It has a 


good general index; some book lists and 
tables. 


Quoting from the prospectus, the se- 
lections are accompanied “by questions, 
comments, notes, biographies, vocabu- 
laries and pictures that will stimulate 
thought, point out beauties, arouse inter- 
est and create enthusiasm; that will call 
attention to the form and content of the 
different kinds of literature and inspire 
an abiding love for books and reading.” 
Unfortunately these aids to appreciation 
do not seem to add to children’s enjoy- 
ment of the text and many of the selec- 
tions are too much abridged to leave the 
desired feeling for the original classic. 

The guide for parents also detracts 
from children’s use of the set. 

While the original plan has been car- 
ried out, this set of books is not needed in 
a well equipped public library. If bought 


for the child at the kindergarten age, it 
is doubtful whether the interest of the 
child would continue through high 
school, which limits its value in the 
home. In a country school or in a home 
where there are many children and few 
books, this collection would serve to give 
children and their parents a survey 
knowledge of good literature. A book 
hungry child would undoubtedly secure 
here a taste for what is fine. 

But modern school methods of ap- 
proach to the study of literature make it 
unnecessary in school libraries. The 
price of this set seems excessive for what 
it offers. Not recommended. 

Lives of game animals. 

This set is published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, inc., and not by 
the Garden City Pub. co. as previously 
reported. It is an exact reprint of the 
hundred dollar limited edition, the only 
difference being in the binding and the 
author’s autograph. For full review see 
January Bulletin. 

Mythology of all races. 

Additional information received since 
publication of the January Bulletin: 
Volumes 4 and 8 are ready and volume 2 
is in press. The price is $10 per volume, 
with 20% discount to libraries. For full 
review see January Bulletin. 

Nelson’s perpetual loose-leaf ency- - 
clopedia; an international work of 
reference, complete in twelve vol- 
umes, with 7000 illustrations, colored 
plates, colored maps and engravings; 
ed. by John H. Finley; Canadian ed., 
Sir Robert A. Falconer; European 
ed., Sir Henry John Newboldt. 13v. 
New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
c1905-1929. illus., plates (partly 
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colored) maps, 600 pages to a volume 
(about). $99.50. 6% to libraries. 


A dictionary type of encyclopedia, 
made up of quite short articles on specific 
subjects, rather than full treatment of 
broad subjects. The material is well 
treated in a scholarly and accurate man- 
ner and a comparatively large number of 
subjects, 70,000 in all, are included. 
For library purposes the articles are too 
short, the print is too fine and the 600 
pages a year of additional loose leaf revi- 
sion do not keep it sufficiently up to date. 

The argument that here is an encyclo- 
pedia kept up to date without the neces- 
sity of purchasing new editions or of 
consulting long files of annual supple- 
ments and yearbooks was presented to us. 
To test this we compared many articles 
with annual yearbooks. Whereas in 
thé yearbooks, we could find statistics and 
facts up to 1929 and 1930, in the Nel- 
son’s most subjects, particularly coun- 
tries, states and other geographical head- 
ings, gave no information nor figures 
later than 1920. Baseball was brought 
up to 1927, but the Federal council of 
churches in America only to 1915. 

The bibliographies are too short and 
contain few books later than 1915. The 
loose leaf method of incorporating new 
material, while not generally satisfac- 
tory, is approved by some librarians. It 
results, however, in great unevenness. 
Prominent subjects are revised and the 
great bulk of small subjects remains un- 
changed. We noted frequent insertion 
of temporary pages in the middle of ar- 
ticles, sentences, and words, thus cutting 
into an article and separating its begin- 
ning and its end by one and sometimes by 
as many as six or eight pages. 


oo 


Experience in many libraries proves 
this is an entirely unsatisfactory method 
of revision. 

The maps are clear and the illustra- 
tions plentiful, although not to be com- 
pared in quantity and quality with those 
in encyclopedias of recent issue. 

The articles are unsigned and the list 
of contributors and editors in volume 
one gives the extent of the contribution 
of each in only the broadest way. There 
is a good, minute, analytical index in vol- 
ume thirteen. This repeats the entries in 
the other volumes and analyzes the ma- 
terial in other than the main article on 
each subject. 

The table of pronunciation at the end 
of each volume is not very helpful. 
Some pronunciation is given in the body 
of the article and it would be better if all 
pronunciation were so treated. 

The binding is attractive and well 
made. Heavy glazed paper is used, and 
the arrangement for inserting and hold- 
ing loose leaves seems very strong. This 
encyclopedia is not recommended for 
library purchase. The loose leaf revision 
makes it desirable in a home where an 
encyclopedia is bought only once in a 
lifetime. 

New century book of facts. 

In the January Bulletin, through a 
clerical slip, the name Wright was 
omitted after his initials, C. D. Entry 
should read “ed. by C. D. Wright and 
H. A. White.” We are informed by 
the publishers that C. D. Wright died in 
1909 and could therefore not have ed- 
ited the 1912 or subsequent editions of 
the work. Our reference to him as edi- 
tor-in-chief was based upon the use of 
his name as such on the title page of the 
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book, although it there appears that he 
is now deceased. 

We are informed that Henry W. 
Ruoff has no connection with the New 
century book of facts and should not be 
named as editor of any edition. He was 
editor of the Century book of facts, an 
earlier work published by the King Rich- 
ardson company, upon which subsequent 
editions of the same book and the New 
century book of facts are admittedly 
based, but we are now informed that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the ac- 
tual preparation of the 1909 and subse- 
quent editions of the New century book 
of facts. The last copyright date of this 
book is 1929. For full review see Jan- 
uary Bulletin. 


North. American wild flowers, by 
Mary Vaux Walcott. 5v. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Smithsonian Institution. 
1925-26. Lib. ed. set $150; de luxe 
ed. set $500. 


Portfolios, containing 320 plates, 
drawn and painted from actual flowers, 
life-size. This is an example of the 
finest color printing from the William 
E. Rudge press. The drawing is fine 
and delicate and the coloring is exquisite 
and most life-like. ‘This is a pleasure 
book for the delight of the lover of 
flowers, and of good printing and de- 
sign, but not a systematic and thorough 
collection for botanists and gardeners. 
In each portfolio will be found a very 
brief description of each flower, giving 
its scientific nomenclature and the loca- 
tions of the specimen shown. All rep- 
resentatives of each species do not ap- 
pear, and all locations for the species are 
not indicated. 


There is little difference between the 
trade and the limited edition and the 
former is excellent for any library. The 
paper and portfolios are a little less hand- 
some in the trade edition but the press 
work is the same. Recommended to 


large libraries, Fine Arts collections and 
to libraries needing this material. 


Pageant of America, a pictorial history 
of the United States; ed. by Ralph 
Henry Gabriel. 15v. New Haven, Yale 
University press, 1925-1929. c1925- 
c1929. 26 cm., illus., plates, ports., 
maps. $75, 10% to schools and li- 
braries; $5.50 per volume when pur- 
chased separately. 

Contents: v. 1, Adventures in the 
wilderness; v. 2, Lure of the frontier; 
v. 3, Toilers of land and sea; v. 4, 
March of commerce; v. 5, Epic of in- 
dustry; v. 6, Winning of freedom; v. 7, 
In defense of liberty; v. 8, Builders of 
the republic; v. 9, Makers of a new na- 
tion; v. 10, American idealism; v. 11, 
The American spirit in letters; v. 12, 
The American spirit in art; v. 13, The 
American spirit in architecture; v. 14, 
The American stage; v. 15, Annals of 
American sports. 

These books are so well known and 
have been so often reviewed as the vari- 
ous volumes have appeared, that we need 
not go into detail. Those who want 
fuller reviews are referred to the Book- 
list, v. 23 and ff; American Historical 
Review, v. 32:26, v. 33:663, 918, v. 
35:137; Nation, April 28, 1926; Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, August 14, 
1926, June 5, 1926;North American 
Review, August 1926; Literary Digest, 
November 20, 1926. 
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Weare glad to include volumes so de- 
lightful and interesting in order to bring 
them to the attention of those who might 
have failed to purchase them, and to 
point to their usefulness, both for juve- 
nile and adult work. They are particu- 
larly helpful as a collection of source 
material for students; for they contain 
the rare and the inaccessible rather than 
the ordinary historical events. The set 
becomes a reference book of the unusual 
in American history rather than a book 
of expected chronology. 

The reader of these volumes is im- 
pressed by the amount of work that has 
been done in assembling so much that is 
little known, significant and interesting. 

Almost twelve thousand pictures, por- 
traits, maps, old charts and photographs 
have been gathered together. In each 
volume these illustrations are arranged 
chronologically, and each is accompanied 
by a short sketch describing its signifi- 
cance. Although these sketches have dis- 
tinct headings, they flow pleasantly into 
an entertaining narrative. The set must 
not be considered merely as a reference 
tool. When readers are given a volume 
in answer to a specific question, they are 
often beguiled into reading on from 
subject to subject and end by taking the 
volume home. As with the Chronicles 
of America, published also by the Yale 
University press, many readers take vol- 
ume after volume until they have read 
the entire series. 

Many libraries find it desirable to 
break up the set, classifying each volume 
with its subject. Thus the volumes on 
architecture and art become quick refer- 
ence tools in the Art library, the volumes 
on commerce and industry answer the 


many school questions in the juvenile 
room and branches, and supply the de- 
mands for pictures on those subjects; the 
last two volumes are unsurpassed as his- 
tories of sport and recreation; and all 
present the history and characteristics of 
the American people in an original and 
engaging manner. 

There is an index in each volume. 
Not all pictures are indexed, although 
many are. In volume fifteen is found 
also a general bibliography and a slight 
topical guide to the entire set. Recom- 
mended. 


Smithsonian scientific series; ed. by 
Charles Greeley Abbot, secretary 
Smithsonian Institution of Washing- 
ton. To be complete in 12 v., Smith- 
sonian Institution Series, Inc., 50 
Church St., New York, a private cor- 
poration. Illus., plates, two bindings 
—one white parchment, the other red 


leather. $198. 


Many librarians have written to the 
Committee on Subscription Books re- 


garding this publication. From these 
letters we glean the following opinions: 

1. The volumes, both text and illus- 
trative material, have been prepared by 
the officers and scholars of the Institu- 
tion. 

2. The Institution’s objects in prepar- 
ing the material are to diffuse knowledge 
and to increase the Institution’s financial 
endowment to the end of more effec- 
tively promoting research. 

3. The Institution has contracted 
with the Smithsonian Institution Series, 
inc. with reference to all manufacture 
and distribution of the series and collec- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale thereof. 
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4, The price is excessive even though 
it is recognized that the Institution 
wishes to make considerable profit to in- 
crease its endowment. It is neither rea- 
sonable nor fair to add endowment 
funds to the price of a book or set of 
books. Libraries expect to get what 
they pay for, and not make gifts even 
to worthy institutions, in the guise of 
paying for books. 

5. It is hoped that another less expen- 
sive edition will be published. 

6. Libraries would like to purchase 
separate volumes. 

Four volumes have been printed 
(April 1930) and the remaining eight 
are in preparation and may be finished 
this year. When the set is complete it 
will be reviewed in this Bulletin. 

Until all volumes are available for 
inspection, libraries uncertain about its 
purchase are advised to wait until it can 
be reviewed. 


Young folks’ library: selections from 
the choicest literature of all lands.... 
revised in conference by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, editor-in-chief, Presi- 
dent William Jewett Tucker, Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 21lv. 134N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Auxiliary edu- 
cational league, 1929, c1909-29. 
illus. plates (partly colored). c1901- 
10 by Hall and Locke Co., Boston. 
c1929 by Charles E. Knapp, Chicago. 
$57.50; $69.50. 


An old standard series, comprising 21 
volumes and containing folk-lore, fairy 
tales, fables, legends, natural history, 
animal stories, sea tales, brave deeds, 
explorations, stories of school and college 


life, biography, history, patriotic elo- 
quence, and poetry, and a key volume 
grouping the titles of stories included for 
character training use. 

It includes selections from the writ- 
ings of standard and classic writers and 
some complete poems and stories. Many 
of the extracts are from adult literature 
chosen to interest children. Each volume 
has a separate title and was edited by a 
writer well known at the time when the 
set was first published, and deals with a 
single subject or phase of literature. 

Some of the volumes have very little 
appeal to childrea, others are quite in- 
teresting. The new edition of 1929, 
copyrighted by Charles E. Knapp of 
Chicago, is exactly the same as the 1901 
edition except for the inclusion in the key 
volume of 194 pages of analyses of the 
literature included in the set, as to its 
character building value. All the mate- 
rial in the set is listed under 68 traits of 
character. Children will have no use for 
this volume but many educators feel it is 
of great value. 

Because no revision has been made 
since 1901, biographical sketches of such 
men as Andrew Carnegie and John Bur- 
roughs make no mention of the fact that 
they are not living. 

There is very little duplication of ma- 
terial in this set and that in The chil- 
dren’s hour, a similar set edited by Eva 
March Tappan, or in Journeys through 
bookland. All three sets are open to the 
criticism of including too many extracts 
so brief as to give little idea of the com- 
plete work from which they are taken. 

The grouping of the material is the 
most valuable feature of the set, which 
has made it convenient for teachers or 
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club leaders to find quickly something 
worth while to read aloud to classes or 
clubs. 

The set is not useful in a library unless 
lent to children for home use and of 
course will wear out unevenly according 
to the popularity of the volumes. It 
might lay a foundation for literary ap- 
preciation if children would read it, but 
such a set of books is not generally ap- 
pealing to children unless much more 
attractive in format and more uniformly 
interesting in subject matter. 

The physical make-up of the volumes 
does not warrant the price listed. Exten- 
sive inclusion of material will probably 
make the set useful to rural schools. Not 
recommended for general purchase at 
this price. 





(Continued from page 5) 

“T have to go down stairs for a moment, 
but [ll be right back and tell you,” and 
I dashed down to the books. Did I find 
out? I did not. I found the moon all 
right, with a lot of nonsense about tides 
and temperatures and telescopes. But 
not a word about its gender. And, to 
make matters worse, in one place the 
book talked freely about the Queen of 
Heaven and in another about the Man in 
the Moon, as though the next door neigh- 
bor of the earth could change its gender 
like a pair of socks. 

And so it goes. In spite of this wealth 


of information, the children consistently 


fail to ask the questions that are answered 
in the book. 

But there are plenty of questions 
around the house that ought to be an- 
swered. And if someone will produce a 








book that will answer them, I'll buy it 
with my bottom dollar. Here are some 
of the questions it should answer: 

1. Where are the children’s night- 
gowns? I know they have about six 
nightgowns apiece, with a sprinkling of 
pajamas. But where are they? 

2. Who broke the sugar bowl? You 
can’t blame it on the cat, for the cat 
doesn’t eat sugar, and besides, the cat 
died last spring. None of the children 
broke it, for they have told us so. 

3. Who uses all the matches? This 
is probably my wife’s favorite question. 

4. How does it happen that we can 
buy a string of safety pins every time we 
pass a ten-cent store and still not have 
any? How do they affect a baby’s diges- 
tion? 

5. Why is the closet door in the liv- 
ing room always wide open when com- 
pany calls? Why does everything from 
egg-beaters to old straw hats have to be 
put into that particular closet? 

6. Whose turn is it to wash the dishes, 
it being clearly understood that it isn’t 
mine? 

7. Where are all the kitchen knives, 
the can-openers and the ice-pick? 


8. Where are mother’s best scissors, 
and who has been cutting sheet tin with 
them? 

These are no more than a beginning, 
and anyone can think up a whole lot 
more. None of them are even considered 
in the Compendium. Right now we will 
exchange the whole 20 volumes for an 
equivalent bulk of detective stories or 
for a nutmeg grater in good working 
condition. 
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